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STATISTICAL STANDARDIZATION IN WASHING- 
TON.* 

By Julius H. Parmelee, Ph.D., Statistician, Bureau 0/ Railway 
Economics. 



Dr. Falkner has wisely handled the important subject of 
standardization in a concrete and helpfully suggestive fashion. 
I am glad of the opportunity of continuing the good work, if 
possible, by adding a few concrete suggestions regarding the 
problem, pointing my remarks with especial reference to condi- 
tions in Washington. 

The field of government work, here in Washington, offers 
perhaps the best opportunity for standardization of statis- 
tical effort. Here are a number of federal bureaus, of which 
the Census Bureau is the best example, devoted exclusively or 
principally to the compilation of statistics, while thirty addi- 
tional bureaus and offices are engaged more or less extensively 
in statistical work. Some of these bureaus cover fields that 
•overlap, but although there exists at all times the danger of 
statistical duplications, or even contradictions, I think it safe 
to say that the danger has been a continually diminishing 
one during the past few years. 

Turning specifically to the problem of standardization as 
applied to the statistical work of the government, we find that 
in September, 1908, the President appointed an Interde- 
partmental Statistical Committee of ten members under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. This 
committee was selected mainly from among the government 
statisticians of Washington. Among other things, the com- 
mittee was directed to make recommendations: 

(1) With a view of establishing uniform definitions of statis- 
tical terms. 

(2) With a view of introducing uniform methods. 

(3) In regard to schedules and accompanying instructions 
relative to any new line of statistical inquiry; above all, to 
test the results achieved, and to investigate whether they are 

* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Washington, 
D. C, December 29, 1915. 
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in harmony with each other and modern statistical methods 
and practice. 

These directions, it will be noted, go to the very heart of 
the problem of standardization. When uniformity has been 
achieved in definition of terms and in methods, and harmony 
with the best statistical practice has been attained, the goal of 
standardized presentation is not far removed. 

However, this goal too nearly approached the ideal to be 
gained at once. The committee, together with a subcommit- 
tee on duplication of government statistics, held a number of 
sessions, and issued two or three reports. The investigations 
of the two committees traversed the whole field of statistical 
work in Washington, but a large part of the discussion cen- 
tered around the advisability of establishing a central statis- 
tical office to serve as a clearing house for all the departments 
and bureaus of the federal government. 

So far as I know, the matter went no further than these 
reports. Technically, however, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee is still in existence, and could once more be ordered 
to conduct investigations in the direction of standardization, 
if the proper initiative were taken. In other words, the ma- 
chinery for setting standardization methods in motion is still 
existent. 

Before turning to a concrete instance of statistical stand- 
ardization and its needs in the federal organization, let me 
point out that a government bureau should first of all stand- 
ardize its own work. It ought not to be possible to say that 
an important bureau in Washington tabulates statistics of 
retail prices and of wages and hours of labor, summarized on 
such different forms as to make it almost futile to bring them 
together, except in a most limited way; yet this is the fact. 
Again, the different bureaus should cooperate with each other 
to attain the greatest degree of uniformity and standardiza- 
tion. This is being done by means of informal conferences 
and agreements, the appointment of such committees as the 
Interdepartmental, and the like. In the third place, there 
should be greater cooperation, necessarily involving a certain 
amount of standardization, between the federal government 
on the one hand and state and local governments on the other 
hand. 
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Perhaps the best illustration of the crying need for statis- 
tical standardization of this latter sort grows out of the re- 
quirement of periodic or occasional reports of the operations 
of public service corporations, especially railways. Develop- 
ment of this method of securing statistical reformation for 
purposes of regulation has been extremely rapid. A certain 
Eastern railway system, operating through eight states, is 
required to make over 144,000 separate reports each year to 
federal, state, and local officials. These reports cover every 
conceivable phase of finance and operation. Many of the 
reports cover the same, or similar, ground; yet the blanks or 
forms provided for the reports are not always uniform as be- 
tween federal and local requirements. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been doing good work in the direction 
of standardization by furnishing public service commissions of 
various states with blank forms similar to those on which the 
Interstate Commission itself requires reports from steam and 
electric railways, from express companies, and from sleeping car 
corporations. These forms are utilized by many state com- 
missions for the reports which they require from railroads or 
other public service corporations operating in their respective 
states. More than four fifths of the states now use the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission standard form for steam rail- 
ways. The saving in energy and expense to roads operating 
in several states is clearly considerable. In addition the In- 
terstate Commission furnishes standard forms to three fifths 
of the states for reports from electric railways, to two thirds of 
the states for express company reports, and to ten states for 
sleeping car company reports. 

Yet even here there is further need for standardization. 
While forty state commissions require annual reports from the 
railways on the standard Interstate Commerce Commission 
forms, the statistical tabulations prepared by them on the 
basis of those same standard forms are anything but standard. 
In fact, even a hasty glance through the latest statistical re- 
ports of the state railway commissions — and regulatory com- 
missions exist in some form in 46 of the 48 states of the Union 
— discloses almost as many varieties of statistical presentation 
as there are reports. 
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I do not wish to be understood as arguing that absolute 
uniformity of statistical presentation is desirable in these state 
reports. It is always a question, in fact, how far standardi- 
zation may be attainable without the sacrifice of special in- 
terests and within the requirements of individual states. 
There exists room for desirable uniformity, however, in certain 
fundamental features of statistics as presented. Certainly, 
any one who has ever attempted to utilize the statistical 
tables of two or more state railway commissions knows how 
impossible it is to bring them into line with each other. 

Clearly no better opportunity exists for improvement of 
statistical work, especially in the direction of uniformity and 
standardization, than in this field of railway statistics. The 
reports are rendered on a standard form, the first step in the 
process of standardization, but their compilation is on any- 
thing but a uniform or standard basis. I would suggest to 
members of the two Associations meeting here this morning 
that there is no better field for their efforts than to labor for 
greater uniformity, and consequent serviceability, in the 
presentation of statistics of the transportation industry. 



